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given a more explicit utterance on the subject of the relative 
merits of self-restraint and self- development in modern life. No 
doubt it might have been possible to deal at length with this 
subject, and to lay down principles that would lead to a solution 
of the problem in certain cases. But on the whole the answer 
would depend so much on individual circumstances (on questions 
of individual capacities and acquired habits and position in life, on 
questions of age, sex, and so forth), that I do not think it could 
be very profitably dealt with in an elementary book on Ethics. 

I have ventured to make these remarks with the view of further 
clearing up the view of Ethics which I have been led to take, and 
in the hope that some one who holds a different view may be 
induced to give an explanation of it. I feel that I have now 
sufficiently uttered myself. It is some one else's turn; and unless 
some one else states his views at some length in opposition to mine, 
I do not think I am likely to be tempted to make any further ex- 
planations. Personally, I hardly understand how any other view is 
even possible, — at least the only other view that strikes me as con- 
sistently tenable is one such as that set forth by Dr. Simmel.* 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

"ITALY AND THE PAPACY." 

The three striking articles on this subject, by three representa- 
tive Italian writers, which have appeared in the January, April, and 
July numbers of the International Journal of Ethics, carry the 
well-informed reader back to the ante- Vatican period of Italian 
unification ; — or rather, they bring forward again, in their essen- 
tials, the very arguments and pleas which were then urged for and 
against the claims of the Papacy to the Temporal Sovereignty of 
Rome, and for and against the claim and finally the act of Italy in 
taking possession of her capital. 

* I think the differences of opinion on this subject are largely due to the fact 
that Ethics maybe approached from various sides. Perhaps it would be conven- 
ient to divide Ethics into three parts : (l) the psychological and anthropological 
part, dealing with the development of conduct and ideals of conduct in the 
individual and in the race ; (2) the normative part, discussing the ultimate nature 
of the ideal involved in the moral judgment; (3) the practical part, considering 
the application of the moral ideal to the criticism of the moral life and of the 
ordinary judgments of common sense. Different writers on Ethics have naturally 
laid the emphasis on one or other of these parts or on some particular subdivision 
of them. Perhaps I, being chiefly interested in the metaphysical side, have 
tended to give an undue prominence to the second part. 
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On the ground of some personal knowledge of the Italy and of 
the Italians of those stirring times, may I not offer a few brief ad- 
denda to these articles. 

i. Archbishop Satolli has been misinformed. He is certainly 
greatly mistaken in charging that this claim and the act of Italy 
was, in any degree, prompted by religious hostility to the Catholic 
Church, or even to the Papacy. Romanism may indeed have largely 
reduced Italian Christianity to a merely external conformity to an 
ecclesiastical system, and so have unfitted it to bear the adverse strain 
of any passion which took genuine hold upon the heart ; but, be- 
fore this national movement, the Italians had not been alienated 
from the Church of Rome as they since have been. Italy was 
Catholic — Italy was Papal — before the breach was opened between 
her patriotism and her religious loyalty. Whatever may be true of 
the more radical leaders of a later day, the great constructive 
statesmen of the Right or Moderati, who made Italy a nation, 
— Cavour, Ricasoli, Minghetti, Menabrea, Visconti-Venosta, — 
ever labored earnestly to achieve Italian nationality without a 
breach with Catholicism or with the Church. They strove to treat 
the question of Rome as a secular and a purely Italian issue, with- 
out prejudice to the spiritual interests or wider influence of the 
Papacy. Whether they were defeated in this endeavor by the 
Papacy itself, or by the inherent impossibility of constituting the 
Italian Kingdom save on the ruins of those conceptions of the 
Church which alone were then recognized by Rome as Catholic, it 
was they who, in this respect, were defeated. 

2. These men acted, moreover, not in the interests of the State 
alone, but, as loyal Catholics, in what they as sincerely believed to 
be the true interests of the Church. They knew that Rome was 
the one necessary capital for Italy. They also believed the Tem- 
poral Power to be the bane of Italian Catholicism. Mgr. Satolli, 
writing of an ideal, says that " in the union of the temporal and 
the spiritual sovereignty, the spiritual would always control." 
When the data are at hand, modern publicists are more accus- 
tomed to reach their conclusions by a posteriori reasoning. These 
statesmen, therefore, familiar with the facts, held with Dante, 
that — 

" The Church of Rome, 
Confounding in herself two governments, 
Has fallen in the mire and sore defiled 
Alike herself and burden." 
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What Italian Catholicism had thus become, in the judgment of 
such men, let two of them say. 

The distinguished philosopher Terenzio Mamiani — in 1848 Presi- 
dent of the Pope's lay cabinet — (whom Mgr. Satolli himself cites, 
p. 378) wrote, in October, 1870, " Romanism has at last produced in 
Italy three deplorable results, — superstition in the lowest populace, 
indifference in the other classes, infidelity in the greater part of 
thinkers and writers. At all events, the first thing to remove, to 
make a Catholic reform possible, was to break down the temporal 
power ; and Providence has made us the happy witnesses of this great 
event." 

The Baron Ricasoli, in June, 1871 : "I fear that there is no faith 
left among us ; that religion in Italy is a corpse, a dead body from 
which the life has departed;" adding, however, "Do not think I 
despair of my country. Under the influence of better teaching 
and holier examples, a living faith will revive again in time." 

There was a considerable body of ecclesiastics also, learned and 
godly priests not a few of them, who felt much as these Christian 
laymen spoke; and who, from 1864 to 187 1, found in the Esami- 
natore, denounced by authority though it was, an organ for the 
expression and interchange of such convictions. These men might 
have welcomed Mgr. Satolli's presentation of Catholicism to that 
periodical ; but they would certainly have deemed Professor 
Mariano's account of the de facto Catholicism of Italy, at that 
time certainly the truer one. If it be true, as it has been said, that 
three-fifths of the members of the present Italian parliament are 
Freemasons, — i.e. (in Italy), avowed atheists, — it is to be feared 
that it is even yet the more faithful statement of the fact. 

3. None the less, neither would the Esaminatore, nor would its 
ecclesiastical collaboratori, nor would these statesmen, have ac- 
cepted the alternative to which Professor Mariano assumes that 
Italy must needs turn. Baron Ricasoli wrote, in April, 1868, to 
the director of that journal, "To develop the religious senti- 
ment, in a truly Catholic sense, is a common duty . . . Italy can 
never be Protestant. Wishing to make her such, we should end in 
making her atheistic ; we should certainly end in increasing that 
carelessness and indifference in religious matters which is the worst 
of evils, because it is the real source of immorality, enervating the 
soul and unfitting it for every noble and vigorous work. If we 
wish to re-arouse an honest and productive religious sentiment, we 
must remain Catholic." 
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Few readers of Professor Barzellotti's article will fail to note how 
largely his views of the essential situation accord with those which 
found such expression more than twenty years ago. 

It was not, then, to foreign religions or religionists, nor was it to 
German philosophy ; it was to such Italian Catholics as the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Perugia, — for there were some such, — that their 
thoughts then turned, however dreamily and hopelessly ; and could 
any one of these men ever, in his most sanguine mood, have 
anticipated that this same Cardinal Pecci would be the next Pope, 
he would have welcomed the mere possibility with a glad Nunc 
Dimittis. 

4. Saving the truth of all this, nay, perhaps, because it is all 
true, it is also true that the pontificate of Leo XIII. is separated 
by such a moral distance from that of Pius IX. and Antonelli, that 
one who knew Italy only at that time does not know what to say 
of the Church of Italy to-day, nor how far such language as that 
of Mgr. Satolli is now warranted. Very slightly, it is to be feared, 
even yet. The recovery of a people from spiritual exhaustion 
and general religious atrophy cannot but be very slow and pain- 
fully gradual. But one thing is sure, and it can but occur to many 
of those who read his plea for the restoration of the Temporal 
Power, — that if such conceptions of the Catholic Church are now 
warranted, and if he can freely publish them to the world over the 
signature of an "Apostolic Delegate" of the Pope, it is a new 
thing in Roman Catholic story. The noblest pontificate of mod- 
ern times — that which has been most worthy of its own solemn 
claim to the Vicariate of Christ ; that which has thrown a canti- 
lever bridging farthest out over the chasm which, for more than 
three centuries, has yawned in Western Christendom ; that which 
is now exerting a Christian influence more effective for Christ's 
righteousness than could be exerted by any formal ecclesiastical 
supremacy, the exercise of which may have been restrained by the 
fall of the Temporal Power — is precisely the first pontificate which 
has not been embarrassed by the possession of that power. The 
words and deeds of Leo XIII. and of Mgr. Satolli himself are any- 
thing but illustrative of that spiritual bondage to which it is claimed 
that the Church of their love and loyalty has been subjected by 
the loss of temporal sovereignty. 

Wm. Chauncy Langdon. 

Washington, D. C. 



